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PETERSON & HUMPHREY, 


524 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Havine removed to their MAGNIFICENT NEW STORE, in the Marble Block, opposite 
the St. Nicholas Hotel, are now prepared to exhibit to their friends and the Public the most 


complete assortment of 


| RICH AND ELEGANT CARPETING | 


gs ever offered in the City. Their facility for displaying their Gcods enables Purchasers to see 
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what they are buying, which is a great desideratum in this great Metropolis. Their Stock 


ag consists of Rich Mosaic Carpets, which defy any one to describe. The Public are there- 


fore respectfully requested to examine their Stock, which will be freely shown at all times. 
Rich Mosaic Carpets in one Gutire Square, 
, RICH MEDALLION VELVET CARPETS, 


Rich Velvet Aubusson, Axminster Carpets, Tapestry, Brussels, 3 Ply, 


4ND ALL OTHER CARPETS FOUND IN CARPET STORES. 
TOGETHER WITH A LARGE STOCK OF 


RICH AND ELRGANT OIL CLOTHS, 


iL CHOICE GOODS USUALLY FOUND IN CARPET STORES FOR SALE ON THE MOST REASONABLE TERMS 





N.B.--HAIR AND SPRING MATTRESSES MADE TO ORDER. 
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GENEVA. 





BY FRANK WILLOUGHBY. 





‘** Were I a royal princess, and he a captive poor, 

I would cast down these steadfast eyes, unbar the bolted door, 

And standing in the whole world’s sight, low at his feet would fall: 
Sceptre, and crown, and womanhood, my king should take them all.” 


TueEre had been rain during the night, but with early day the 
clouds dispersed, mists vanished, and the morning sun shone out 
bright, and warm and clear, lighting up the distant hill-tops, shining 
down broad and fair on field and meadow, rich in all the verdure and 
luxuriance of early June—gilding the village spire and cottage win- 
dows, turning to silver the waves of a little stream which danced 
along under the shadow of stately oaks and noble beeches on its 
banks—drying the rain drops on the grassy lawn, lending a brighter 
hue to leaf and flower, and pouring a flood of cheerful light through 
the opened windows of a handsome apartment, in a stately mansion 
in one of the midland counties of dear old mother England. 

It was a fair scene which met the eye of the gazer from that case- 
meut that pleasant summer morning—one well calculated to give 
pleasure to any beholder, and one which could not fail to gladden 
the heart of heir or owner. But that owner gazes with varying ex- 
pression, now animated and cheerful, sparkling almost—anon dreamy, 
and half abstracted, on the scene around. The heiress of Marsden 
Hall is not, as. the words owner and proprietor naturally seem to 
suggest, a stout, hearty, middle-aged gentleman, ruddy and portly 
from the combined effects of a life of ease, and a due, or rather undue 
attention to the pleasures of the table, and delights of the wine cup ; 
but a young, slender girl—or woman rather, for she has glided gently 
by that point where the “ brook and river meet,” and has just entered 
upon that part of the journey of life, where the river is fast swelling 
into a sea, where, if the current is not so strong, the banks are more 
distant, and the depths are greater, 

Very lovely and home-like she looked in her white morning robe 
and little apron of brilliant silk ; a broad black ribbon of velvet fast- 
ened around the snowy neck by a small “opal clasp, comprised her 
sole ornament, save one or two pretty rings on the small and slender 
fingers, Hers was not that sort of beauty which needed the aid of 
dress or ornament to augment its power ; it lay in glance, in man- 
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ner, and expression ; in a peasant’s petticoat and hob-nailed shoe 
she would still have retained these, and would still have been attrac- 
tive. Yet she looked not grand, she seemed not stately ; her form 
was too slight for that, her smile too sweet, her brow too frank and 
open. Her eyes were dark as night—not a night of storm and tem- 
pest however, such never reigned there—but the darkness of a soft 
summer midnight, calm, and mild, and. clear, Dark locks waved 
around, and fell on either side of a cheek naturally pale, but to which 
the morning breeze or exciting thought had lent a faint tinge of 
bloom, A pbysiognomist might have traced, perhaps, in that fair 
young face, and on that broad white brow, evidences of a nature, 
calm, thoughtful, self-possessed, and somewhat self-relying, but still 
gentle, delicate, and womanly. But on her character we will not 
dilate ; if any reader is enough interested to care aught about it— 
her thoughts, as she stands leaning against the casement, will portray 
it better than any description, however faithfully drawn or truthfully 
colored. We will avail ourselves of a sort of clairvoyance which our 
fraternity possess at will, to lay the mind of our heroine open to our 
readers, 

“Tt is a lovely scene, a proud possession, a rich inheritance. I 
am, I will be pleased and proud to be its owner. ‘True there are 
moments when I wish I were as I was but one short year ago: no 
heiress then, but dependent, poor, almost friendless—almost, but 
not quite. Ah! in some things I am poorer now than then. But 
these thoughts are foolish—I will not indulge them. I am pleased 
to be mistress of Marsden; pleased with my new condition of 
power and importance; frightened too sometimes at the responsi- 
bilities of my station ; glad that I have it in my power to redress 
some grievances, to do away with some evils which grieved me in my 
uncle’s time, but over which I then had no control. Something I 
have done—please heaven, I will do more to better the condition of 
my people, But after all, it is no light matter no slight responsi- 
bility, and involving no little of care and thought to exercise it aright; 
it is too much for a girl, young, thoughtless, and inexperienced as 
myself. Itshould have been Charles’. Poor Charlie, sleeping quietly 
far away, beneath the green grass of Harrow church-yard! He 
would have beena grown mannow. But what kind of man? perhaps 
with his kind, gentle, yielding nature, no better fitted for the posi- 
tion thanI. Ihave heard that poor papa was thoughtless and impro- 
vident ; his son might have inherited his nature as he did his fea- 
tures ; or he might have been another Henry D’Acre, conceited, vain 
and silly, and already, though so young, pale and haggard, worn and 
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blasé with vice and dissipation ; or he might have made a George 
Mornington, cold, sneering, and satirical, without faith in any thing 
on the earth, or in the heavens above, Forbid it, heaven ! sleep on, 
little brother, and take your rest ! I would rather think of you, not 
as I often love to fancy, a sweet child angel, hovering with guardian 
hands and outstretched wings, above your living sister’s head—a 
spirit higher, brighter and better, than aught that crosses her way 
on earth ;: I would rather think of you as sleeping an endless, dream- 
less slumber, than know you living and exposed to the temptations 
of a world which has in it such men as, I blush to say, I have at this 
moment under my roof. But no, not at this moment, for there they 
go, my worshipful cousins, and their satelites, Go your ways, my 
merry guests, and enjoy yourselves after your own fashion! Ye are 
of my kin, but not of my kind ; your thoughts are not my thoughts, 
your ways are not my ways: I endure, but farther than that, my 
cousinly affection will not go. Go your ways, there will be peace 
so long as there is distance between us. 

‘‘ Miss Marsden, the heiress, is not the cousin Geneva of old, in 
your eyes ; she is a person now of consequence, whose acquaintance 
is a thing to be desired, to be related to whom is an honor. Mrs. 
Lyle used to tell me I was different from other,girls, and ascribed it 
to my living so much alone, and associating entirely with older minds 
than my own, -I used to imagine this difference something to be 
regretted, but when I see these girls, all of good birth, all well edu- 
cated (some might say well bred), when I see them so vapid, light, 
and frivolous, yet self-complacent, and self-satisfied ; when I see 
their little arts, and unwomanly manceuvres to gain attention, their 
regard for wealth at the expense of worth, their petty rivalries, dis- 
likes and jealousies, with the Pharisee, I thank my fate ‘I am not 
as they are.’ 

“ And to what, and to whom is the difference owing? What 
would I have been, ignorant as I was, indolent as I am ?—What 
would Marsden have been, under my uncle’s bad management, but 
for the patience, the kindness, the clear head, the sound judgment, 
the untiring industry of Richard Grey—my late uncle’s man of busi- 
ness, and now my own. I cannot hope to keep him always, His 
talent, his tact and energy need but to be known to be appreciated ; 
he could any day, and will some day, I am convinced, command a 
more important position, a higher remuneration than it is in my 
power to bestow ; and when he goes—but I will not think of it! 
What would Marsden be without him? There is not a man, woman 
. or child, upon the estate, but would rather receive an order from 
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him than from another, and there is no other whom they so readily 
obey. And where indeed, is there another like him? I at least 
have seen none ; not even in the metropolis, where, I was informed, 
I saw the perfection of all that was good, and wise, and distinguished 
in society, Some to be sure there were, who attracted my attention, 
who won my admiration, and commanded my respect ; but these 
were all old men, warriors, statesmen, generals, who had grown gray 
in their country’s service, who had fought her battles, and directed 
her councils ; the young men were all insipid to me. 

‘* Mr. Grey’s superiority, in spite of his position, needs but to be 
seen to be acknowledged ; my guests feel, but do not understand it ; 
are jealous, and so try to seem ignorant, Vexed at their supercili- 
ousness, I was determined they should feel it still more than they 
had yet done, or at least see him in another light. So the other 
evening, when we were all lounging about the drawing-room, they 
dull, I dispirited, I said to him, the first time I had spoken to him 
for weeks, except on business, ‘ Mr. Grey, I am tired, Will you 
entertain these people for me?’ He looked at me deprecatiizly, 
shrugged his shoulders, and shook his head. I said nothing, but 
gathering myself into a corner of the sofa, sat silent and listened.— 
At first I thought he would not heed my request, but gradually and 
as if by accident, he put in a word, made a remark, or asked a ques- 
tion. It was so new a proceeding on his part that the ladies glanced 
at him in surprise, and scarcely deigned hima reply. The gentle- 
men noticed him-no more than if he had been the footstool in the 
corner, or the poker by the grate. He persevered, however, and by 
the aid of a little flattery, delicately flavored and judiciously admin- 
istered, succeeded in attracting a little the attention of the girls ; 
by degrees the ice of reserve, warmed, softened, melted, vanished ; 
and with matchless tact, he guided the reins of conversation, till I 
was myself surprised at the tone it assumed. He talked, he made 
them talk, better I think than they ever did before—they were really 
quite witty together ; finally the gentlemen listened, grew interested, 
joined in, and the evening which commenced s0 miserably, ended 
cheerfully and delightfully. As we went to our rooms, Annabel 
Harcourt remarked, ‘ Your Mr. Grey is very agreeable. What a 
pity he is nobody.’ ‘Is what ?’ I asked, a little tartly I am afraid. 
‘Why, I mean,’ she answered, ‘he may be very talented, and all 
that, but of course he can’t consider himself our equal.’ I thought, 
no indeed, less our equal than you will ever discover. 

‘In the morning, I saw that the scene of the previous evening had 
produced no lasting effect ; he was as quiet and unassuming as ever, 
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they, as scornfully unmindful of his presence. At first I did not 
like it, it would have pleased me better to have seen him take advan- 
tage of the opportunity thus offered to have placed himself upon a 
different footing ; but if he cared not for the position, why should I 
for him ? To me he is nothing, it seems he will be’ nothing, more 
than agent, adviser, secretary, or whatever name his manifold duties 
here entitle him to. Is it to be always thus ? I donot know. But 
this I do know, rather entire alienation, separation even, before I 
will infringe one law of propriety, or over-step one of the bounds 
which custom and nature have prescribed to my sex. 

*‘ Strange, the influence that man has always held over me.— 
Strange, that the past year which has changed so many, should have 
changed him too. Strange, why he should ask to see me alone this 
morning, and, stranger still, that I should sit here meekly awaiting 
his time and convenience, as if he were the master, and I the subor- 
dinate. I hear his step, firmer and more deliberate than usual. 

““* You are come, Mr. Grey. You see I am awaiting your com- 
munication.’ 

“*T regret to detain you, Miss Marsden, one instant from more 
agreeable duties, or pleasanter occupation ; and it is probably the 
last time I shall do so. I come to you this morning, to resign my 
situation here, and to inform you of my intention to leave Marsden.’ 

““¢'To leave Marsden! And may! inquire why ? Have I failed 
in any point of dutyto you ? Are you dissatisfied with your salary ? 
I will increase it. Are you dissatisfied with any thing ? Of what 
do you complain ?’ 

“**T complain of nothing. I should be indeed ungrateful to com- 
plain to one from whom I have received nothing but kindness and 
consideration far beyond what would usually be considered my due. 
In regard to salary, you are rashly generous ; it is already as large 
as you are able to give ; as large as my conscience will allow me to 
receive. I complain of nothing, but I feel‘ that I owe obligations, 
that I have duties elsewhere which will prevent my remaining here.’ 

“You are mysterious, Mr. Grey. Pray have you been elected 
—_ minister ? or is the office of home secretary at your disposal ? 

“* Not to be one or the other would I leave Marsden ; my duties 
lie in an humbler sphere, a narrower field, was to me they ate not 
less binding.’ 

“Oh! ‘of course, Mr. Grey. I would interfere neither with your 
duties, nor your inclinations, The question to me of most import- 
ance is, how am I to fill your place ? What am I to do with the 
vast amount of business, of responsibility, which falls upon the 
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owner of an estate like this ? business which I do not understand, 
and which I have no ability to conduct.’ 

*** You use the wrong word, Miss Marsden ; say inclination in- 
stead of ability.’ 

“« ¢ Well, inclination then, if you like it better ; we will not dispute 
about that now, we have discussed that question before, and are not 
likely to agree upon it I suppose. But you overrate my ability, you 
do indeed—heaven knows I feel anything but “‘ serene, and resolute, 
and calm,” at the prospect before me.’ 

** ¢You will marry soon, Miss Marsden, and your husband will re- 
lieve you of at least a portion of your cares and responsibilities.’ 

““* Marry! Ah, yes). Whoam Ito marry, Mr. Gray? Dacre, 
or Mornington, or my neighbor, the son of the fox hunting squire ?’ 

«Neither, I hope, I have some faith in your judgment, some 
confidence in your discretion, and, I will confess it, some curiosity as 
to who this chosen one may be ; report has bestowed the honor upon 
several, as J suppose you know. I have your interest somewhat at 
heart, and I should regret to hear that your choice fell upon one un- 
worthy of the high distinction. You have,,in past times, professed 
to place some confidence in my judgment, and in virtue of our long 
acquaintance, of my interest in your welfare, and in the prosperity 
of Marsden, may I be permitted to ask, who will you marry ? Who 
is to become master of this noble inheritance? Will he use his 
power aright, will he appreciate the possession ? Your tone, just 
now, as you spoke of two of your most devoted admirers, to my mind, 
settled their claims forever. You would not marry an inferior.’ 

*** No, the man I marry must be not my equal, but my superior ; 
he must be older, or I could not reverence ; wiser, or I could not 
look to him for counsel ; his tastes and his pleasures must be some- 
thing akin to mine, or there could not be sympathy between us ; he 
must be brave, patient, enduring ; capable of ruling, yet wielding 
power with gentleness ;-a scholar, a gentleman—in short, a wise, a 
good, a conscientious man,’ 

** You have forgotten one thing, Miss Marsden, and that the crown- 
ing virtue of the world : you forgot to mention riches in your cata- 
logue.’ 

“¢T did not forget it, Richard Grey—you know I did not: you 
could not believe me so mean and sordid.’ : 
t “*T cannot recognize your portrait, and something in your man- 
ner tells me it is no fancy sketch ; he is scarcely the beau ideal of a 
young lady’s fancy, this hero of yours: not an Orville or a Chrichton ; 

no warrior, statesman, or killing fine gentleman. You have seen, or 
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what, with your generous faith and vivid imagination, amounts to 
the same thing, fancy you have seen, some one who answers your 
description. I certainly never have.’ 

“* * You do not believe in the existence of such men? Is that it ? 
He was imaged too perfect for your ideas of total depravity.’ 

“*Not so. That there are such, I should be sorry to doubt ; but 
alas for the age, they are rare specimens: to meet with one such in 
a life-time is a blessing too rare to fall to the lot of all, and for us, 
our peculiar British institutions are not favorable to their growth ; 
into the guardianship of such an one I should not fear to confide 
your interests ; but before I go, may I not know who he is? Once, 
Geneva Marsden would not have kept so much from her friend.’ 

**¢ Geneva Marsden once thought she had a friend.' She lost him 
suddenly and unexpectedly, about a year ago ; since when she has 
been slow to confide, and wary of trusting.’ 

“** Miss Marsden, you have accused me of being mysterious. May 
I tell you what in past times you have often asked me to do, and 
what I then always shrunk from? May I tell you something of 
what I was before I knew you or became a resident of Marsden ?— 
Have you time or patience to listen to a short history ?’ 

“Go on, Mr, Grey, my time is not so precious as you seem to 
imagine.’ 

** ¢ Well then, there lived some years ago, on a small but beautiful 
estate, ina distant county, a gentleman of moderate fortune, but 
of immoderate desires and extravagant expenses. He was a hand- 
some, brilliant, and gifted man of the world, but, as far as re- 
garded the interests of his family, or any interest that clashed with 
his own pursuit of pleasure, selfish, despotic, careless and unprinci- 
pled ; gay and entertaining in any house but his own, he was ever 
a welcome guest with those whose fortune and style of living far ex- 
ceeded his own ; to return these civilities, to indulge his expensive 
tastes, to avoid his creditors, to make the largest possible show with 
the smallest amount of means, grew to be the business of his life. 

“¢ His wife, a gentle, timid, but high-principled and right-minded 
woman, saw from the first where such a course must end ; but from 
the first year of her marriage, found herself entirely powerless to in- 
fluence his stubborn nature. . Her counsel was rejected, her advice 
treated with scorn, herself neglected and unloved ; but reserved and 
patient, she at last learned to endure the evils she was unable to 
remedy. One only joy in life had she, one only care, and alas! for 
the woman on whom such care devolves—-to shield and save her only 
son from his father’s pernicious influence and example. In his 
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earlier days, this was not so difficult. At the time of her marriage, 
the mother had a small sum settled upon her by her father, a re- 
spectable clergyman ; an insignificant sum, not sufficient to keep 
one of your fine lady cousins in laces and perfumes fora season ; but 
trivial as it was, by means of a rigid economy 'in all affairs pertaining 
to her own necessities, she managed with it to keep the boy at school, 
and to prevent him, too, from ever feeling any of the slights and 
mortifications incident to the career of a poor scholar among richer 
companions. The father only objected to the expense, which he 
thought unnecessary for so young a child, for the self-devoted mother 
deprived herself of her child’s companionship, and sent him at an 
earlier age than children are generally sent from home. But on this 
point the mother was unyielding, while the boy wondered and mur- 
mured at her firmness, and often thought her joy at meeting when 
he came home after half a year’s absence, contrasted strangely with 
her evident want of regret when he left her again at the close of his 
short vacation. In after years he understood her better, and gave, 
when it was all he could give, thanks warm and heartfelt for the 
very course of discipline at which his childish judgment swortonnee 
as severe and unnatural. 

‘<¢ As the youth advanced toward manhood, the sishanben careless 
father began to evince some interest in his pursuits, some pride in 
his acquirements: pride evinced by placing him at more expensive 
schools than his mother’s judgment selected, and supplying him with 
the means of making a show among his associates : a most injurious 
system for a young man under any circumstances, and particularly 
unwise in the present instance. The mother’s cares seemed:all to 
have been in vain, when she saw her son apparently surrendering 
himself to his father’s influence and society—for more than once 
before he had attained his majority, he had accompanied his father 
to the city, and had been, so far as a youth of his age might be, ini-~ 
tiated into the pleasures and follies of a London life, all of which he 
entered into and enjoyed with a zest that proved him to have inher- 
ited something at least of his father’s nature. Heaven knows what, 
under such guidance, he might have become: not quite a Dacre or 
a Mornington, yet something, perhaps, little better than either.— 
But, a few days before he attained his twenty-first year, a shock 
came, a revulsion of so sudden and fearful a nature, as at first almost 
to paralyze the faculties of the youth, and cause him to start back 
in horror and dismay from the path he had just begun to tread.— 
His father returning late one night from a convivial party, excited 
by wine, and unable to control the fiery animal he rode, was dashed 
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to the ground, and. taken up dead, not a hundred yards from his own 
door. And now; all that both parents, though with very different 
motives had kept concealed from the youth, was brought to light : 
his father’s selfish expenditures and slender resources, the pitiful 
make-shifis he had had recourse to in order to conceal his poverty 
and keep up appearances, and worse than all this, the reputation of 
a dishonest gambler attached itself to his name, when the indignant 
son would have repelled the charge and vindicated his father’s 
- memory, the proofs brought by those who cared little for the misery 
their knowledge inflicted, compelled him to belief and silence. There 
were debts too of all kinds ; monies borrowed from wherever they 
could be obtained, tradesmen’s, mechanics’ and laborers’ bills, which 
proved to the astonished youth that they were even then indebted 
for the very bread they ate, and, had been for years living at the 
_ mercy of unpaid tradesmen. The estate not being entailed, was found 
to be deeply mortgaged, and when everything was given up, it seem- 
ed absolutely nothing among the multitude of creditors. 

** ¢ His mother, too, now that so much was inevitably known, told 
him the history of her long years of suffering and endurance, and 
how she, had long lived in expectation of the ills which at last had 
overtaken them ; of her fears on his account, and of the bitter misery 
she had of late endured, when she saw him apparently following 
where his father. led ; but here the mother’s fears had magnified the 
evil ; follies and extravagances they had indeed shared together, but 
far from sharing, the son was alike innocent and ignorant of his 
father’s vices ; and the evil consequences of such a course had been 
too recently, and too painfully shewn, for him to regard it with any 
feelings but those of distaste and abhorrence. The remedy had been 
bitter, but the cure was thorough ; and no sooner was the mother 
convinced of this, and that her fears respecting his course were ground- 
less, than she too died, just as he was awakening to a full appreci- 
ation of her merits and her sufferings. I thank you for that tear, 
Miss Marsden, but she for whom it fell needs it not ; and though I 
would then have given life itself almost to have restored her, I have 
since been convinced, that’to her, death came as an angel of mercy, 
and proved a richer boon than would have been years of life, with 
affluence and honor, Her tridls here had been great, though bravely 
borne, and patiently endured: let us hope that her reward was in 
proportion. Reserve your sympathy rather for him who needed it 
more-——for him, who, under the crushing weight of grief and shame 
that almost overwhelmed him, envied his mother her coffin and her 
shroud, and would have gladly laid his dishonored head beneath the 
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sod that covered the remains of his erring father,’ Bereaved, dis- 
graced, impoverished and friendless, for not one of his father’s noble 
friends or his own, stretched out a hand to assist in this, his hour of 
need ; the misfortunes of the family, the sudden deaths, and subse- 
quent revelations, made a three days’ wonder, and then the survivor 
seemed as totally forgotten as if he had never existed. Too proud 
to sue for favors which he felt should have been offered, and with the 
promise made to a dying mother yet fresh upon his lips, he felt the 


necessity of immediate exertion, Without means, and unsupported — 


by patronage, very little choice of occupation was offered him ; the 
post of a tutor seemed most suited to his situation, and a tutor he 
had resolved to become, when he accidently heard of a gentleman 
who was in want of a secretary or general assistant ; this office he 
was fortunate enough to obtain, and in that capacity came to Mars- 


den Hall. As might have been expected, he found from the first . 


that his duties were neither of a light order nor well fitted to the 
capacity of a youth totally unacquainted with business, bred in lux- 
ury, whose only pursuit for the last few years at least, had been 
pleasure, and who had hitherto thought of money only as a means 
of enjoyment. © His employer was a cold, haughty, reserved man, not 
much liked by tenants and dependents, and with little charity for 
weakness or incapacity of any sort. His only method then was to 
conceal or remedy his ignorance ; the first plan would not serve him 
long, the latter he adopted, and by dint of perseverance, a strong 
will and some energy, succeeded in giving satisfaction to his patron. 
Marsden Hall, though large and handsome, was a gloomy and silent 
abode—to the young man it seemed almost a mausoleum : its owner 
was a bachelor, who visited little and saw less company. There was 
no fine lady mistress, with troops of gay and fashionable friends 
coming to spend the season at Marsden—no dinner parties, no revel- 
ling, no sporting—nothing, in short, to remind him of his old life 
and the old days in the world he had left behind, 

‘“‘<T to drop the third person, had been in the house some weeks, 
when I was astonished one morning, by the appearance, at the door 
of my office, of an apparition, for so it almost seemed to me, in the 
shape of a little girl, about ten years old, in white frock and apron, 
and with a cloud of brown curls falling around a little piquant face, 
of which two great dark eyes formed the most expressive feature.— 
While I wondered how she came there, and where she came from, 
for I had never before seen her and was ignorant that Marsden boast- 
ed even one such ray of sunshine within its silent walls, she stepped 
forward, half frank, half shy, and in a sweet appealing tone, begged 
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the loan of a sheet or two of paper: she had none she said, “‘ and 
she wanted some then, that moment—she was going to write to 
Charlie.” 

**¢T could not resist the temptation of talking awhile with her, 
child though she was, and soon learned that’she was an inmate of 
Marsden no less than myself, and calling its stern master uncle— 
She had lost both her parents, and since their death had resided here 
with an old lady, who filled the double office of nurse and governess : 
her rooms were in another part of the house from mine. She took 
her meals by herself, “ because,” as she naively told me, “ her uncle 
could not endure children,” and so we had never met. ~ She had one 
brother away at school, whom she had not seen fora year; and to 
him her letter was destined, and she had, ‘‘ Oh! so much to tell 
him.” But when I had asked her to write her letter there, had fur- 
nished her with pen, ink, and paper, and had given her a high seat 
beside me, there still’ seemed a difficulty ; she was evidently little 
used to composition ; the ideas so readily expressed in conversation, 
would not arrange themselves properly upon paper ; she owned she 
did not know what to say, and timidly asked my assistance. Then, 
when finished and directed, how was it to be posted ? her uncle had 
forbidden all intercourse with the servants, and she owned they did 
not obey her nurse very well. I undertook that too. The little 
maiden fancied shé owed me a vast debt of gratitude ; and from that 
time we became fast friends. 

**¢ You cannot imagine, Miss Marsden, the pleasure it gave that 
lone man, the companionship of that little child’; her prattle amused 
and charmed ; her confidence pleased ; ,her friendliness, it could 
scarcely be called affection, was in itself a solace—so dependent are 
we allupon human sympathy. I often smiled to myself, asI thought - 
that I, who, only a few months ago, had been a gay, idle gallant, a 
critical, fastidious admirer of beauty, found now my chiefest pleas- 
ure in the society of a little child of ten. Still we were not much 
together, I had my ‘duties which could not be interfered with ; she 
had her lessons and her tasks ; but when these were over, and I at 
leisure, she came to me, always as delighted as though we had not 
met for a week, to recount all the days’ pleasures and grievances, all 
her little hopes and fears and joys. 

“ At length, much to our mutual regret, a restriction -was placed 
upon our intimacy—Mrs. Lyle, the governess, having discovered 
that there was, or might be some day, something improper in it.— 
Geneva, such was her name, rebelled ; I aided and abetted in the re- 
bellion, but all in vain ; power was on her side, and for a season, we 
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met only at long and distant intervals. At length, one morning, it 

was in April, and a bright, sunny morning, I remember, she came 

to my door, and holding up a tiny basket, told me she was going to 

the lake to gather violets—“‘ they had come for sure ; she saw one 

yesterday, and she knew there must be plenty on a certain sunny 
‘ bank by the water’s edge: she would bring me a bouquet when she 

came back.” I only bowed in return, for I was busy with some ac- 

counts, and off she darted. But she had broken up the chain of 

calculation, and I could not unite the dissevered links; try as I 

would, my thoughts turned from the paper, and followed the child. 

It was not that I wished to be with her: there was a time when I, 

too, loved to stroll through meadows, and peer under hedges for 
violets and primroses ; but not these or the bright, sunny morning 
tempted me then ; and yet I followed her in imagination, all the 
way to the water, and to the high bank which overhung it, and where 
grew the objects of her pursuit. While I dreamed, a strange, un- 
comfortable feeling came over me, and almost at the same moment 
a cloud came drifting across the horizon, and sky and sun were alike 
obscured : a gust of wind entered through the open casement, and 
scattered the papers on my desk. Scarce knowing what impulse 
moved me, I rushed to the door and out of the house, and as I did 
so, another gust came sweeping past, and with it came a wild, des- 
pairing cry, a human voice—a child’s voice in agony. No longer 
undecided, I flew to the water, and when I reached it saw two little 
arms throwmup above the surface, and slowly settling down: to 
rescue her was but the work of a moment, and in my arms I bore 
her to the house. Great was the consternation when I appeared 
with my helpless burden at the threshold, but a warm fire, dry 
clothing, and a bowl of gruel, soon restored her to her usual anima- 
tion, and from that moment Mrs. Lyle no longer opposed my inti- 
macy with her charge ; she seemed to think I had some little right 
to the life I had preserved. Then the little brother died, and in her 
first paroxysms of grief, uncle and nurse discovered that the bereaved 
sister turned from them both to Mr. Grey, a new bond was formed 
between us in my office of sympathizer and consoler, and she became 
more dear to me than ever. 

‘«¢¢ Time passed on, and the little lady, thoughtful and reflective 
beyond her years sometimes, for she was not faultless, showed a 
spirit and a firmness beyond the power of Mrs, Lyle to control or 
quell ; on these occasions Mr. Grey’s influence was sure to be called 
into requisition, and never failed of its desired effect. Convince her 
she was wrong, and no one was more ready to yield, and a few words , 
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of reason and reproof, brought her to tears and penitence. As. she 
grew older, masters were employed for the young lady ; professors of 
music, of dancing, and of languages, for her uncle was not sparing 
of expense, save in the matter of kind words and offices, yet the old 
friend still reigned lord paramount above them all. - The air which 
it cost the music-teacher so much time and patience to teach his care- 
less pupil, she caught readily from the lips of Richard Grey ; the 
French teacher despaired of her pronunciation until he took the mat- 
ter in hand. 

“«¢ And why do you not add what is only the truth, that grammar 
and arithmetic would only have been Greek and Hebrew to this day, 
for all Mrs. Lyle’s exertions to the contrary. That I am able to 
write a page correctly, or do a sum in division, I owe entirely to Mr. 
Grey’s skill and patience ; thereby showing that something beyond 
mere knowledge is requisite to make a successful teacher. 

** Years glided by ; and if every one increased my duties and re- 
sponsibilities, so also did it bring an increase of content and happi- 
ness. My patron approved of my course ; I was fulfilling my pro- 
mise to my mother ; and of my lonely and isolated condition I ceased 
to think. Geneva’s society and friendship supplied all that was 
wanting in this respect, and to her as it passed, each year lent new 
graces of person and character, and gloriously fulfilled the promise of 
her childhood. 

**¢ No her, I think I err not in believing, I was not less than bro-- 
ther, teacher, friend ; while to me, she became every day, more and 
more, the realization of all that manhood dreams of, in the one pure 
and perfect being, chosen from all the world, and above all the world 
to him. 

**¢T was content in the present, because at present nothing better 
could be expected ; but I knew a change must some day come, and 
I would not have had it otherwise. I would not always be satisfied 
with my present position, nor would the current of Geneva’s exist- 
ence always continue to flow in the same uninterrupted channel as 
heretofore. I knew she sometimes chafed under the restraints of 
her dependent position, and in the future she could not hope to 
feel it less. Sometimes, on these occasions, I used to fancy that she 
would prefer independence and a crust with me to luxury at Mars- 
den. There was no difference in our positions then to make these 
hopes and wishes presumptuous on my part, My name and family 
were as good as her own. I was poor—so was she, and she had no 
expectations. Her uncle was not old ; he might marry—indeed it 
was confidently expected he would—and if he should not, there was 
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a nephew, a nearer relative than Geneva, to whom his property 
would revert in case he left no heir. No one dreamed of her be- 
coming mistress of Marsden. But the uncle was suddenly stricken 
down, in the prime of life and strength, and after a few days of 
suffering was laid to rest in Marsden churchyard, and by a strange 
coincidence, the very day of the funeral came news of the death of 
the nephew and heir, 

*“* ¢ Here was a change indeed ! a-happy iene for the dependent 
orphan, thus suddenly “elevated to wealth and position; a happy 
change for the household, for neighbors, and relatives, but an over- 
whelming change for me. At first I was utterly stricken down, 


confounded, dazzled, blinded, as was Saul of old by the glitter and 


flash—not of heavenly light—but of base earthly gold, every atom 
of which seemed to form a mountain of separation between us, Her 
power and importance formed an impssible barrier ; caste and po- 
sition created a gulf there was no passing. So, at first, I thought, 
and retreated as. far and as humbly from the ot Sa as possible ; I 
would have left altogether, bus I knew, all inexperienced as she 
was, she needed me ihe told me so, and T staid, although my 
daily life became almost a torture. 

“««T tried not to presume ; I tried to treat her entirely as if she 
were to me nothing but a lady and my mistress ; but the humbler I 
became, the haughtier she grew ; the lowlier I was, the higher she 

‘became. Sometimes, though very rarely, she would, by a word, a 
look, or glance, give me a glim pee of the olden time and olden cus- 
toms, in the days when she called me the only friend she possessed ; 
it was never but a glimpse, transient and quickly vanishing, and only 
seemed to make the daily gloom that surrounded me, darker still by 
contrast, 

*“¢ And now that the gem was set in gold, others found out the 
value of the pearl I prized ; the neglected wild-rose had become the 
pride of the parterre—admired, envied and coveted. Suitors crowded 
around ; some far below her in mental and moral attributes ; some 
good and worthy men, whom, I thought, she might have accepted. 
She, it seems, thought differently: they were politely treated and 
civilly rejected. I watched her closely ; I wanted to see the effect of 
prosperity on a nature like hers ; I soon learned it could not spoil: she 
was unchanged to all but me. She trusted all matters of business to 
me ; referred constantly to my judgment ; asked my advice ; treated 
me with consideration and kindness ;—but she did it as the belcean I 
answered as became my position. So things have been: and now I 
am on the eve of another change. You used, in past times, laugh- 
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ingly to call me a miser, and wonder what I did with my money.— _ 
According to the promise I made my mother, every cent I could 
spare from my own wants, has been devoted to the payment of my 
father’s debts ; and they are not yet cancelled, When your uncle’s 
will was read, as you are aware, a small legacy was found left to me, 
and by you promptly paid. It was not large ; but to me it has proved 
a blessing, such as I once little hoped would ever be mine. About 
two months since, while looking-over the columns of a morning pa- 
per, I came to an advertisement for the ‘Sale of Grafton Manor : 
formerly the residence of Richard Grey, dec.” Then followed a des- 
cription of the property, and the price was fixed, a rate surprisingly 
low. 

**¢ You remember I left Marsden for a week, the first time in ten 
years, and paid a hasty visit to my old home: sadly altered I found 
it. The last owner had been dissipated and careless, and the estate 
was witness to the fact, in its neglected and uncultured condition : 
buildings were going to decay, fences torn down, hedges uncut and 
straggling, woods cut down, fields unploughed and unsown ; but des- 
pite it all, in its natural features still lovely and attractive to me. 
I could not feel it was in my power to purchase, and see it pass into 
the hands of a stranger, and I have become its owner. Half the 
purchase-money I paid down, and have still some of your uncle’s 
legacy left to buy a plenishing. Thére is a good water-privilege on 
the estate ; coal and ore are plenty and near. I shall build a mill, 
and hope to make money: I am going to be a manufacturer ; the 
first of my family—but I am not ashamed of the distinction, I 
could not read your face then, Miss Marsden. Did that flash of the 
eye imply contempt for trade—scorn for the tradesman? If so, I 
am sorry ; but my plans are unchangeable. I know I leave a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty ; a life of comparative ease, for one of toil 
and exertion ; but thanks to the stern teachings of adversity, I am 
not now unfitted for the one or the other, 

**¢T shall find much to do at Grafton. My life there may be 
lonely ; ‘‘ the one sweet minister” may be forever wanting—but it 
shall not be an idle one.’ 

‘¢¢] will visit you there, Mr. Grey! I would like to see how well 
these fine plans are carried out.’ 

‘¢¢ You will not, Miss Marsden ; a bachelor abode could not ac- 
commodate you ; and the future Mrs. Grey might object to your visits.’ 

‘“‘¢ Mrs, Grey ! Celebacy, then, is not a part of your plan ?’ 

*** No; I am tired of both celebacy and solitude. They may be 
thrust upon me, but I shall never voluntarily court them.’ 
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““¢This Mrs. Grey must be an inhospitable dame. Pray, is she 
already elected ? 

“Selected ! but if she accept the nomination, her election is 
sure.’ 

‘“‘< Tn my mind’s eye, I see her at this moment, standing in the 
porch at Grafton, in the calm twilight of a summer evening, await- 
ing my return from factory or field—slender and white-robed, in 
form a girl, in heart a woman—thoughtful, self-possessed and true 
—seldom laughing, often smiling—always cheerful, never gay-—a 
friend to the friendless, a support to the weak, a helper to the 
needy—to her husband, assistant, companion, comforter ; the light 
of his home, the joy of his heart.’ 

‘“*¢ Mr, Grey, my cousins have come in ; I must go.’ 

*“¢ Not yet! not till you have told me—for of all the women in 
England, you alone can tell me—whether the sweet vision will ever 
be realized. It is for you to say whether Grafton is ever to have a 
mistress, or its master a wife. At first, as I told you, I despaired 
—I was utterly hopeless ; but of late I have taken heart to consider 
this matter in another light. I have forgotten advantages ; purely 
external as they are. I think not now of conventional distinctions. 
I appeal only to your heart, to your soul—equal there. I speak as 
an honest man, to the woman he reveres and adores beyond the rest 
of the world. In speaking thus, I have little hope ; but the worst 
that falls, 1 am able to bear. I have spoken candidly ; I ask for 
candor in return. Fear not to wound, but speak sincerely ; con- 
sider everything, and answer truly. I know the world will brand 
me as mercenary and designing. I think I am presumptuous, but 
let your lips term me so; and on this subject, mine are silent for- 
ever. I have said all I have tosay. You may call me bold and 
daring, but I should have been false to nature, false to myself, if I 
had left it unsaid’ 

““¢ Aye, and false to me. Richard Grey, I esteem you more at 
this moment than ever before in my whole life. J changed by for- 
tune! J scorn a tradesman !’ 

**¢ And love, Geneva ?—esteem is cold, regard is frigid ; give me 
more, or give me nothing !’ 

**¢ And love ; I am not ashamed to say it. I have loved you all 
my life—as child, as girl, as woman. Whatever I am that is good 
and commendable, I owe to you. You reared the plant; to you 
the flower belongs. What is the world tome? My world is here, 
and here, henceforth, you are master. I should hate the gold, that 
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came so near separating us, if I might not bestow it on you. Oh, 
Mr. Grey, how could you so mistake me through all these weary 
months !’ 

‘< «We have both been mistaken, it seems. But tell me one 
thing more. If I had gone without finding courage to speak, as I 
often feared I must do, would you have seen me go, without one 
word or sign ?’ 

“* Would I not ! the grave itself would not have been more silent 
than I to you of all that concerned my own feelings. I should have 
suffered far more than you, though, from the separation ; it would 
have been my first lesson in disappointment ; you, it seems, had 
learned it well before. I should have grown pale and. practical, 
should have given up dreaming and become industrious, like false 
Amy’s luckless lover. I should have “ mixed with action, lest I 
withered with despair.” I should have improved and altered, have 
torn down and builded up, sown, and planted, and reaped ; and 
when I had tired of all this, and my grief had worn down to memory, 
I should, perhaps, have married some good, honorable man, and 
grown old : 

““< Heaven forbid! We will grow old together ; for after the 
words you have spoken, naught but death shall separate thee and 
me; man shall not do it; gold is weak, and rank is powerless. 
For myself, I fear nothing henceforth ; neither toil, nor poverty, 
nor sneers, With you for companion and comforter, the common 
ills of life shall have no power to vex and annoy. For you, if I fail 
to make your happiness.in this world, so far as it is in my power, 
_ Inay it be denied to me in the next !’” 
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At the restoration of Charles the Second, the tide of opinion set 
so strong in favor of loyalty, that the principal dnnalist of that day 
pauses to express his wonder where the men came from who had 
done all the mischief ; but this was the surprise of ignorance ; for - 
it is in politics as in religion, none run into such extremes as rene- 
gadoes, or so ridiculously overact their parts. The passions, on 
these occasions, take their full swing, and react like the pendulum, 
whose oscillations on one side will always be regulated by the height 
of the arc it has subtended on the other. 
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BY MRS. SARAH 8. SOCWELL, 





Ox! take me home to die! 
Home! where the dearly loved will gladly meet me— 
Home! where sweet voices soft and low will greet me— 
Oh, take me there to die! 


Oh! had I wings I’d fly 
Back to that happy home where passed my. childhood, 


With its clear murmuring streams and shadowy wildwood ; 


Then take me there to die! 


My heart is faint with woe : 
The last fond words of love and joy are spoken: 
The ties which bound me to this earth are broken— 
Home! home! oh, let-me go! 


I have been wandering long ; 

And now my spirit turns in weary sadness, 

From this vain world to that blest home of gladness, 
Of sunshine and of song. 


There all is mild and fair ; 
There this wild bitter anguish cannot find me; 
The gilded chains of evil cannot bind me ; 
Then quickly take me there. 


Home! home! I love it well! 
There the soft air o’er vale and forest stealing, 
Bears on its viewless wings the bell’s clear pealing, 
The holy Sabbath bell. 


There in the forest dim, 
In the soft light which through.green aisles is streaming, 
The waterfall’s clear flashing rain is gleaming, 

Singing its ceaseless hymn. 


There, as in days of yore, 
In that dear home, is my meek, gentle mother, 
My fair young sister and my joyous brother— 
Take me to them once more, ~ 


Let me not be delayed, 
For like a pent up fountain swiftly rushing, 
There comes of tenderness a sudden gushing, 
That will not now be stayed. 


Then take, oh, take me home! - 
And when at last the silver cord is riven, 
*T will seem as if my soui were nearer heaven, 
If I can die at home! 
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‘* ARCHIE |” 

“‘ Mother ?” responded the boy, without looking up. 

** You seem sad and full of thought to-night,” and Mrs. Graham 
laid her hand softly upon his head. 

“T am full of trouble,” said little Archie, with a very tragic air 
as he thumbed the morocco belt that confined his apron. 

* Trouble! What can affect my little son to trouble him?— 
lessons hard ? don’t love your school ?” 

“Not that; oh, not that!’’ he answered quickly ; “ but there’s 
such fun coming off, and I am not to.share it. All the boys are 
going to have a grand ride, and I am not invited—no, not invited !” 
and Archie threw himself passionately and despairingly upon the 
carpet, hid his face in his hands, and struggled with his mighty 
grief. ; ; 

Poor fellow ! it was his first disappointment. Mrs. Graham was 
a widow. She lived on a small farm near ‘the pleasant village of 
Easton. She was a wise and worthy woman, and her little son was 
her chief joy. He went. to the village-school, and had already dis- 
tinguished himself for good conduct and scholarship. 

Mrs, Graham had never seen her happy-hearted boy in such a 
mood before ; his spirit, was. usually mild. but here was an impetu- 
osity she scarcely thought existed. ‘ 

*“‘ Not invited Archie? ‘Surely, what can my little son have done 
to have incurred the boys’ dislike ?” 

“They say they want no ploughman in the company.” 

*‘ What do they mean by a ploughman ?” asked Mrs. Graham, 
amused and curious. 

“T am not tall for my age, they say, and my hands are brown 
and chafed—not delicate, like Ralph Warner’s and the rest of the 
village boys.” 

‘‘ Ralph is in the same class with you, Archie, I believe ?” 

‘¢ Yes ; and because 1 won the medal when he wanted it, he has 
always tried to get me into disgrace.; but I am glad of one thing— 
all don’t feel so.” 
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*€ And who is all, Archie ?” 
' Why, Addie Hill don’t feel so. When he was teasing me to- 
day, her eyes glowed on him like burning coals. Will I always 
have to work and do chores, mother ?” said.the boy, still lying upon 
the carpet, and looking with dissatisfaction upon his dimmed hands. 

“Oh, Archie !” said Mrs. Graham, with more warmth than she 
was wont to manifest. ‘If you but knew how I honor the hand 
embrowned with toil, you would not mind their folly. How many 
honorable men have been called from the plough to high office, and 
then returned to the plough, noble-minded men, Archie? Or if 
you love study, you may be able to get a livelihood without the 
work of your hands.” 

“ And be tall, too, mother ? I am not so very little, am 1?” and 
the little fellow sprung suddenly to his feet, and stretched his little, 
plump, portly figure to a most comical degree of tension, 

“ He is tall enough who walks upright,” said Mrs. Graham, “ Do 
you remember the Emperor Napoleon, who was the terror of all 
Europe, and Paul the Apostle, who was so eloquent before King 
Agrippa ? They were both small men, with giant minds.” 

“Were they, mother ?” said Archie, thoughtfully. 





** Addie, do look here, do look /” exclaimed Dell Rue to her room- 
mate at the pleasant seminary of 

“What is it, Dell? I am just now very busy over this Latin 
translation,” said Addie Hill. 

Opposite this seminary were the college buildings for young gen- 
tlemen, and the village tradition ran, that the two edifices were 
made for each other, the attractions of each being of mutual advan- 
tage. Whether that was so or not, it is certain that the buildings 
were quite contiguous, being only separated by a pretty green lawn, 
dotted with trees. 

Addie Hill had grown to be a lovely girl in heart, mind, and 
person. She had a “petite” figure, but was very symmetrical, 
Dark curling hair, and eyes still darker, with a starry brighiness ; 
plump, red lips, where the warm heart seemed to glow, and cheeks 
flushed with health. 

Dell Rue was a round-faced, blue-eyed sylph, with very light 
hair, which she always wore in elaborate braids, tied with blue rib- 
bor. Both were charming, but their beauty was not the same. 

“ Addie, you are a downright blue !” exclaimed Miss Dell again, 
half vexed with her companion’s studiousness. I want you to look 
at the comical shadow of Arch Graham over there, as it falls against 
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_* the college buildings. There he is, talking with Ralph Warner.— 
Ralph towers above him ‘head and shoulders,’ as Absalom did 
above his fellows. Look! Ha! ha! ha! did you ever see any 
thing so supremely ridiculous ?” 

‘JT should like to compare another shadow,” replied Addie Hill, 
very gravely—and she half closed her eyes as she was wont to do 
when about to say something. 

“¢ What’s that ?” asked Dell, quickly. 

“That of their souls. Could their spirits come out a moment, 
and sit on their foreheads as they stand there, I should like to com- 
pare their shadow. Ralph’s might be distorted then and Archie’s 
beautiful.” 

Dell Rue stared at the speaker as if she had been some great un- 
couth rhinoceros or anaconda. She was not quite pleased either— 
Ralph was a favorite of hers, although the admiration was scarcely 
mutual. 


** Ad, you are the drollest piece of humanity that I ever met. It | 


is strange that you can never look upon matters in the light other 
people do, Now I respect Archie Graham as much as you—but if 
you will show me the person save yourself that would not smile at 
the comical figure he cuts here with his stumpy, half dwarfish stature, 
I’ll chisel out that Latin exercise for you twice over.” 

Addie could’ not reply withont paining her friend, and she was 
silent. It happened that on that very evening there was a party 
given by one of the college tutors. 

Addie Hill of course had no eyes for any one but Archie, and 
Ralph Warner was compelled to solace himself as best he could 
with the less loved Dell Rue. For Ralph loved Addie too, as well 
as a vain superficial nature as his could love. How his heart burn- 
ed for revenge ! : 

When the company rose to leave, Dell Rue managed very adroitly 
to detain Archie, hoping thus to rise in importance in Ralph’s eyes. 
Addie passed out, and as she did so, turned and beheld Archie in 
close conversation with her friend. Believing that be had deserted 
her, she very readily took the offered arm of Warner. 

That was a suffering, sleepless night for Archie Graham, 





“ Willard, are you awake ?” asked young Warner, calling out 
to his college-mate who slept in the same room with him. 

It was the morning of the Fourth, and the heaving guns were 
already sending forth their booming, triumphant peals at sunrise.— 
It was the custom in the village of ——, as in many country vil- 
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lages, to celebrate the anniversary of that glorious day, when sturdy «+ 


Young America stood with unbent knee, for the first time, before 
the English Sovereign, by a procession of young ladies to represent 
the several States. They were usually attired in white with myrtle 
wreaths. There was also an entertainment prepared in a. large 
bower covered with evergreens and flowers, in whose centre was 
placed a long table loaded with all the delicacies and luxuries of the 
season. Then there was usually a mental entertainment in the 
church besides, On this occasion, Ralph Warner had been appoint- 
ed “ Reader of the Declaration,” and our Archie tothe higher honor 
of “ Orator of the Day.” Warner was also the first on the ‘‘ Com- 
mittee of Arrangements” for the grand dinner party— Willard Grey, 
his room-mate, was the second. 

“‘T say, Will Grey,” called out. Ralph again in.a tone loud enough 
to scatter his drowsiness—‘‘ I tell you, boy, Graham. has had no 
card for the bower, and I am determined he shall not have one.” 

*‘ What! exclude the lion of the day! That is absurd, and will 
spoil every thing.” 

“The lion! His roar sounds very like a bray, in my opinion.” 

*¢ Ridiculous, Warner !” said the other. 

At a little later hour than this, the two young ladies that have 
been introduced, were breakfasting. 

“Not going to join in the procession, Addie—why, you'll break 
the file—unless you, have engaged some one :to supply your place,” 
and Dell Rue sipped her coffee with a very astonished air, 

“* What new freak now, Ad—you are a perfect enigma to me and 
always were, and you won’t go to dinner either.” 

““T have always good reasons for what I do,” said Addie. 

“What will Ralph say? he feels a great responsibility in this 
matter—he wants all to pass off well.” 

“Let him do what is just then. Ishall certainly deny myself a 
great pleasure—but when I see a worthy gentleman like Archie 
Graham treated with neglect Z 

“QO—ho ! a—ha!” said Dell, smiling, “‘ that’s natural,” 

*“* No—I have no claim on the person, but I will not. countenance 
wrong done towards. any, one,” 

“Poh! Ralph has some pique against him probably ; maybe 
Graham has been ‘ putting on airs,’ since his appointment. J think 
Ralph has a right to ask whom he chooses,” and Dell-Rue flew to 
her room to make ready. 

Addie remained in her neat morning toilet of white muslin, with 
no ornament save the glossy abundance of beautiful hair that covered 
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her shoulders ; but it must be confessed that as she sat at her win- 
dow where the procession passed, ahd saw the white robes and scarfs 
of blue, she felt a momentary sense of desolation, and continued, to 
watch them until the last little white figure had entered the church. 
The evergreen bower was near the church, and there she would re- 
pair, to while away the lonely hour, and to have a peep, too, at the 
tastefully spread table. ’Twas certainly woman-like ! 





** Mr, Graham !” 

Miss Hill! Ah!” 

There was a mutual surprise at that evergreen bower. 

*‘T thought you were at church at this hour,” said Addie, recov- 
ering herself, ‘‘ waiting there in ‘ durance vil® for your turn.’ 

** So I was, but I came out for a snuff of fresh air, and have 
strayed over here. Oh, I have a full half hour yet left for respite,” 
he pleasantly added, looking at his watch. 

** What a beautiful place, Miss Hill !” and he looked above him 
at the festoons of drooping flowers, 

** Yes, they have done well, considering that the architect of all - 
were gentlemen. I hope Mr. Graham will meet with egual success 
to-day.” 

“* Do you?” 

The tone with which it was said ‘made Addie color. 

*‘ If I thought your interest was such as I could wish, I could” — 
he hesitated. 

“Take this sprig of myrtle, and I’ll warrant you,” said Addie, 
carelessly. ‘‘ Call it your talisman, if you like.” 

Archie looked at it, 

“Tt has a language, Miss Hill.” 

“‘ Oh, so it has! give it me!” she cried eagerly. 

*‘ Take it, if you w#//”—and he held it toward her with a look of 
sadness. Addie did not take it, for her face was red with blushes, 
and she was busy just then tearing a bunch of violets to pieces. 

Archie grasped a little hand, raised it to his lips, howed very low 
above it, and with a “‘ God bless you,” was gone, Little dreamed 
Addie Hill that morning to have found little armed Cupid among 
those evergreen arches. 


—— 


‘* Doesn’t he look well ?” whispered Dell Rue to the companion 
at her side, as Ralph Warner rose to read. 

It was true. He was tall and well formed, and his manner was 
graceful. Unfortunately, however, he had done, as students are 
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wont to do—sought aid of the bottle ; and the bottle had done as 
bottles are wont to,do—proved treacherous. Instead of the extra 
strength he had looked for, he was almost robbed of his natural 
share ; and his speech, instead of having an extra glibness, was 
thick and stammering. But he recovered froni all this, and long 
ere he had finished, the impression made was every way so excellent 
that the friends of Graham feared for his appearance. 

But did Archie dread aught now? Had he not in his breast 
the most powerful motive man knows to effort ? When he took his 
stand, his facé was grave and yet radiant with a joy which he could 
not wholly subdue. "Warner, who well knew the advantage of a 
fine person, had placed Himself in sight, just in the rear of the short 
form of the orator ; and it must be acknowledged that for a moment 
Archie’s fine eloquence did not wholly destroy the effect of the un- 
favorable contrast, but as he warmed with his subject the figure in 
the background became less and less distinct, until at length it was 
wholly lost, like morning shadows in the full glory of the midday 
sun. Archie had electrified them with his eloquence. 

Years passed, The rivals married. Archie returned the sprig 
of myrtle, and claimed that which it typified ; and Dell Rue became 
the admired Mrs. Warner. The rivals became members of the bar. 

One day the court was crowded to witness a trial for murder,— 
By a strange coincidence, Graham was the counsel for the prisoner, 
and Warner gladly (through some secret former malice) counsel for 
the prosecution, 

Warner spoke with the feeling of bitter hate to the prisoner, 
coupled with a long cherished animosity toward the opposing coun- 
sel. Graham spoke with the fervor of one conscious of the right, 
and as pleading for injured innocence, 

Warner rose—his tall, commanding figure, fixing every eye in 
that court-room as he looked down upon his low statured opponent. 
Graham’s eye, voice, character and talent, had still greater command. 

The Goliath was again slain by the boy, David—and Willard 
Grey owed his life to the mental powers of Archie Graham. 





Those orators who give us much noise and many words, but little 
argument and less wit, and who are most loud when they are the 
least lucid, should take a lesson from the great volume of Nature ; 
she often gives us the lightning even without the thunder, but never 
the thunder without the lightning. 











“FOREVER GONE!” 


—_eOee_eeeOeoeoeoee 
BY A. W. MANGUM. 





How full of sad yet inspiring meaning, are those little words— 
‘Forever gone!” If fully appreciated, they appeal more eloquent- 
ly to the heart than any elaborate effort of the tongue or-pen. They 
are written in countless places in the great volume of nature, and are 
spoken by ten thousand tongues which are never still. ‘‘ Forever 
gone,” says the drooping petal of the faded flower, as the eye seeks 
in vain for that beauty which once enchanted the heart. 

*‘ Forever gone,” is heard in the lingering sound of fading music— 
in the solemn dirge of the funeral bell—in the busy pulsations of the 
living heart—in the spirit-voice of the zephyr as it steals away.— 
** Forever gone,” is softly yet solemnly uttered by every fleeting mo- 
ment that passes, and is caught up and repeated by each joy and 
privilege which that moment wafts on its angel wings. The last 
lingering sunbeams write it on the brow of heaven, and the rippling 
streamlet murmurs it for its song. It is chanted by the countless 
voice-harps which render vocal the dim but hallowed aisles of mem- 
ory, and it mingles in the.lonely requiem of departed hopes and plea- 
sures. 

In maturer years, memory often recalls to the mind the peaceful 
scenes and holy joys of childhood, when innoceace marked, every word 
and deed, and hope and the heart had never learned to fear. She 
paints the cheery smiles that played upon the, young face, and the 
lively anticipations which rejoiced the hopeful bosom... She tells how 
the heart ran out in confidence and love towards all the world, and 
how it loved the sweet flowers, without dreaming that they conceal- 
ed a thorn ; and as she speaks, a soft enchantment steals upon the 
soul, which makes us almost feel that we are living those blithesome, 
happy hours over again ; but painful consciousness startles us with 
the truth—Thy sunny childhood is “‘ Forever gone.” 

We look back o’er the changes of a. few short years, and behold the 
pleasures of our early friendships—hear the gay, sweet songs we 
then sang, and the words which fell from guileless lips. We remem- 
ber many a bright reminiscence of our communings ; how we toiled 
together or played together ; how we told each other our petty hopes 
and fears, and talked of the better days when we should be older and 
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larger. We feast on these recollections till fancy places us again 
under the old oaks, upon the hill, or by the quiet brook in the meadow, 
with those same young friends around us, and we dream soothing 
dreams of our boyhood’s days; but soon, ah! soon, there comes a 
voice from the lips of truth, that says, Those friends of thy boyhood 
are Forever gone. 

I remember standing, on a still, bright day, in the old churchyard, 
with a bosom oppressed with grief. There was'a new-made grave 
waiting to receive its precious trust. A solemn gloom had settled 
upon every brow. Tears flowed from eyes that seldom weep ;. and 
ever and anon the shrill cry of heart-bleeding anguish fell harshly 
upon my soul. A coffin was placed beside the grave, the lid remo- 
ved—and a calm, smiling face uncovered for the last time. A clus- 
ter of flowers rested upon her bosom—an emblem of her beauty and 
her early fall. Friends took a lingering, tearful, farewell look ; some 
kissed the cold, yet smiling lip ; and the lid was closed. Then the 
coffin was placed in the bosom of the grave. Many a sweet evergreen 
followed it, that whispered to an ear that could not hear, “‘ We will 
still remember thee.” 

Soon a fresh mound was raised: the burial was finished. Then 
he whose loss was greatest, the cheerless, broken-hearted one, turn- 
ed away with an air of deepest sorrow, and cried in those affecting 
tones that the sorrowing alone can utter, “‘ Farewell ! farewell !” 

I went away ; but not to forget. All that I had seen or heard, 
was full of eloquence to me. The tears—the cries—the coffin—the 
flowers—the grave—the evergreen ; and most—that piercing “ fare- 
well,” all spoke plainly and mightily to my soul, those strange words, 
“ Forever gone.” 

These little words are always teaching us good lessons. They bid 
us to improve the present, for that, too, like the past, will soon be 
gone. Ere long, and we shall seek the ‘hopes, the pleasures, the 
privileges, the communings, the friendships, that now rejoice us, and 
cruel change will tell us, “‘ They are forever gone!” Let the duties 
of to-day be done to-day, for each moment-has its own duties which 
cannot be crowded into another ; and a moment once gone, is “ For- 
ever gone.” 

Let the young be taught that childhood and youth are fleeting— 
that they are the buds which determine the blossoms of riper years, 
and that, once gone—all their opportunities and hopes and privi- 
leges are “ Forever gone.” 

Let every heart be taught the sad truth, that its friends are fast 
“* passing away.” Those now with us will soon, like those we have 
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loved and lost in by-gone days, be numbered with the ‘ Forever 
gone.” If we would bless them, let us bless them now while they 
are with us. If we would shed the light of joy o’er features veiled in 
sorrow’s shades ; if wetwould heal a bleeding heart, cheer a drooping 
.soul, and plant the flowers of peace in a bosom where the thorns of 
anguish grow ; if we would dry the burning tear, hush the sorrow- 
ful sigh, and, in fine, do govd to thosé around us, let us do it now; 
else they, too, will soon be, though not too,.far for the heart to love, 
yet too far for the hand to bless.them, 

Let us not then. speak. to them in words: that we would not love 
to refmember, were they gone. Let'us give them smiles instead of 
frowns ; joy instead of grief; for when friends are gone, it will be 
painful to have the unkind words we spoke to them, sounding in 
harsh echoes in our hearts, and the spectres of the cruel injuries we 
did them, haunting our vision. 

Another lesson of these little words is, that we-should not link our 
hopes of happiness to the things of time-- 


For everything around, above, 

Is taught by, God to softly speak— 

“ Fast going—gone—forever gone.” 
’Tis thus with all the golden links 

By which congenial hearts are joitied ; 
Tis thus with virtue, merit, worth, 
All precious excellence—all good. 


Let us work, while we may serve God “ in:the beauty of holiness ;” 
and then when our pilgrimage»is ended; the consciousness of the 
smiles of an approving Father shall sink upon the soul in that dark 
hour like a breath from heaven ; and the good angels shall point us 
to the tears and toils, the sighs and strife, the frowns and fears, the 
dangers and dread, the prayers and pains of earth, and then shout 
in a tongue that shall awaken heaven in the soul—“ Forever gone !” 


s point 





In the obscurity of retirement, amid the squalid poverty and re- 
volting privations of a cottage, it has often been my lot to witness 
scenes of magnanimity and self-denial, as much beyond the belief, 
as the practice of the great ; a heroism borrowing no support, either 
from the gaze of the many or the admiration of the few, -yet flourish- 
ing amidst ruins, and on the confines;of the. grave; @ spectacle as 
stupendous in the moral world, as the Falls.of Niagara, in the na- 
tural; and, like that mighty»cataract;'\doomed to'display its gran- 
deur, only where there are no eyes*to appreciate its magnificence, 
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THE SEA SHORE. 





BY HADASSAH, 





Tue wide sea stretches beneath the sky, 
In the golden light of day, 
And the wild waves come with their snowy plumes, 
' That glitter, and glance, and play. 
And on they come, and on they come, 
With the lofty pomp of power, 
To scatter their beauty on shiny weeds, 
And die on the briny shore. 


The wild waves glitter, and glance, and play, 
To break on the briny shore : 

But each is bearing its tribute on, 
To add to earth’s bright store. 

Some may bring us the little shell; ‘ 
And some the store of gold, . 

And some the sailor’s shipwrecked form, 
All ghastly, and stern, and cold. 

And the wild waves murmur in sadness ‘round, 
Or thunder with martial roar, 

As each rolls up with its given freight, 
And dies on the briny shore. 


There’s a wide, wide sea, a changing sea, 
The shadowy sea of life, 

Where the lofty billows rise and fall, os 
In never ceasing strife. 

And on, and on, and ever on, 
Pressed by resistless power, 

They bear their joy or their curse to earth, 
And die on the sandy shore. 


And on they come, and on they come, 
Till night sweeps o’er the scene, 
And the dun clouds float o’er the gloomy sky, 
And the stars look out between— 
Till far away in the Orient, 
The sun comes forth in power, 
And the secret burdens lie all revealed, 
Upon the briny shore, 
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SELF-CULTURE. 





BY N. R. R, 





Ovr Creator has endowed us with powers intellectual and moral, 
which not only distinguish us from the irrational creationg but also 
separate us from any affinity to it. These powers are progressive, 
and susceptible of the highest improvement. If brought under the 
influence of culture, they are strengthened and invigorated ; if ne- 
glected, they speedily become enfeebled and debased. Unless per- 
mitted the exercise designed by Providence, they decay and perish. 
He only who does what he can to develop the powers of his intellect, 
and to bring into active exercise the best affections of his heart, an- 
swers the object of his existence and fulfills his high destiny. Self- - 
culture is the grand instrument by which the character of man is 
formed. It is the origin of all true distinction, the source of all gen- 
uine enjoyment. With it is connected our dignity, our influence, our 
usefulness. Its power over us is almost omnipotent. To bring un- 
der proper discipline our intellectual and moral faculties, to teach 
them to rely on their own resources, to fit them for spontaneous and 
harmonious action is an object of great importance, and deserving 
of our most careful consideration, 

“ What is a man 

If his chief good and market of his time 

Be but to sleep and feed 1—a beast, no more. 

Sure He that made us with such large discourse 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-like reason 

To rust in’us unused.” 
For want of the proper culture, how much talent has been lost to 
the world, how much misery has been inflicted upon society! Many 
a beautiful flower has been permitted 


“To bloom unseen; 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


How sad a spectacle it is to see the young man yielding to the siren 
voice of temptation, herding like the prodigal with swine, extinguish- 
ing the spark of Divinity within him, defeating the purposes of his 
Maker, and prostituting his glorious birthright to everlasting dis- 
grace and ruin ! 





—— 
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The pursuit of knowledge is our duty and our privilege. The 
powers of the mind itself should urge us forward in the work of self- 
culture. Man was created for thought, for intelligence, for endless 
mental elevation. There is that within him which is greater than 
the whole material creation. He is the noblest work of God. He 
alone has 

“ The great soul, 


Like the imprison’d eagle pent within, 
“ That struggling, fain would fly.” 


It is the mind of man that imparts to him his highest. dignity, that 
links him with the Oreator of the universe. Give to it the complete 
balance of all its powers, which a rigid discipline is calculated. to 
furnish, and who can estimate its ability and adaptation to universal 
empire P Cast your eye over the whole civilized world and read its 
achievements, its conquests in every department of life! They are 
written upon marble—they are inscribed upon brass, Where do we 
not see the triumphs of the mind ? What battlement is there on 
which its standard has not been planted ? What height has it not 
surveyed ? What depth has it not explored? What towering 
mountain or heavenly parallax has it not measured? What stub- 
born resistances in the great field of science has it not overcome— 
what in the whole range of creation has been found sufficient to elude 
its grasp ? 

There is a pleasure in mere intellectual activity. When prosecu- 
ted upon proper principles, the acquisition of knowledge yields a 
calm satisfaction, and produces the highest mentalenjoyment. The 
uninterrupted pursuit and constant addition of new truths to our 
mental stores, is often attended with more intense pleasure than the 
acquisition of wealth, power, or any other object that the world calls 
desirable. Knowledge is the proper aliment of the soul. 


** For this, the daring youth 
Breaks from his weeping mother’s anxious arms, 
In foreign climes to rove ;—the pensive sage, 
Heedless of sleep, or midnight’s harmful damp, 
Hangs o’er the sickly taper.” 


Does the sensualist enjoy life ? Does the inebriate drink in plea- 
sure from the bowl? Does vicious indulgence afford any substantial 
bliss? Will not the man who is devoted to animal gratification, tell 
you, if he is honest, of the sufferings of excess, of the tortures of re- 
morse, of the elouded mind, the aching heart, the sinking frame ? 
We would perhaps discern that the want of mental resources are the 
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occasion of his ignominious career, if we were to trace the origin of 
his habits to their true source. He had nothing-within for enjoy- 
ment, and he was compelled to look abroad for objects of amusement. 
How many illustrations of the principle do we see in those who have 
been reared in affluence, and indulged in every gratification which 
caprice could suggest, but whose niinds remained uncultivated !— 
They grew up in ignorance, destitute of resources within, with no 
desire for knowledge, with no fondness for books, with no refined 
taste, with no mental culture, they havepluaged into scenes of dis- 
sipation ; they have proceeded farther and farther in their irrational 
course, until they have been consigned with a broken constitution, 
into a premature grave, the victims of a suicide as certain and not 
less criminal, than that of him who “ falls upon his own sword,” 
and rushes unbidden into the presence of his Maker. Mental cul- 
ture acts as a preventive, as a protection against the assaults of all 
temptation to destructive indulgence. Who has ever regretted that 
he cultivated his mind or formed in his youth a taste for study, that 
his hours were devoted by him to rational mental enjoyment ? 


‘¢ How charming is Divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose ; 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’s sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.” 


Intellectual endowments and mental acquisitions, when accompa- 
nied, as they will be under a true system of self-culture, with the 
corresponding development of the moral faculties, have always awa- 
kened respect and secured the admiration of mankind. Reverence 
among all nations has ever been paid to the intellect. A mind cul- - 
tivated in the highest sense, receives as a tribute the homage of the 
world. Superior knowledge when known and proved, secures to the 
possessor universal respect from his cotemporaries as well as from 
posterity. The influence that mental culture exercises over social 
life is unbounded. A better illustration of the fact cannot perhaps 
be found than in the literary history of the great English moralist 
and the distinguished circle associated with him in his intellectual 
labors. Such a man as Johnson could not live without exerting an 
influence upon all with whom he came in contact, 

How much is there to urge us forward in this work of self-culture ! 
What facilities do we possess for this purpose not enjoyed by ma- 
ny who have preceded us, and who live in other lands | 








PERCHANCE THOU’LT THINK OF ME, 


“Turn your steps 
Wherever fancy leads, by day, by night— 
You walk, you live, you speculate 
With no incurious eye; and books are yours; 
Within whose silent chambers treasure lies, 
Reserved from age to age; more precious far, 
Than that accumulated store of gold 
And orient gems, which for a day of need, 
The sultan hides within ancestral tombs; 
And music waits upon your skillful touch. 
Furnished thus, 
How can you droop, if willing to be raised !” 





PERCHANCE THOU’LT THINK OF ME. 





BY MRS. J, WEBB, 


Tis past! No more at eventide, 
Thy light step shall I hear; 

No more thine accents, mjld and sweet, 
Fall gently on mine ear; 

No more thine eye its thrilling glance 
Of kindness on me cast ;— 

*Twas one green spot on life’s dark waste, 
Too pure, too bright, to last. 


Should memory with thine image bring 
The tear-drop to mine eye,— 

For even pride may fail to keep 
The fount of feeling dry— 

That peace may all thy steps attend, 
At morn and eye’ I’ll pray; 

Then kneel at duty’s hallowed shrine, 
And dash the tear away. 


And thou, perchance, in some lone hour, 
When sorrow wrings thy heart,— 

For e’en the favored sons of earth 
Must have of grief their part— 

When hopes are crushed, and foes are rife ; 
When friends thou’st trusted flee ; 

When those thou lovest prove cold and false : 
Perchanee thou’lt think of me, 
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Dear Str :—Feeling tat harsher eo prc Lede tavenht asleaiddabes Othe prot 
dence of Gad, I will take the liberty to express to y: 2 Lgwerpee 

A Cough, and the alarming symptoms of Oonsamn pion, hal red reduced mood me too low to leave me hing like hope, 
when m Phyatclan brought me a bottle of ‘yaar o PEOTO AL.” to afford immediate Tehiet, and now ina 
fow wee tlins bas restored me to sound health. 

If it will do hy i it has for me, you are ruin one of the benefactors of mankind. Sincerely wish- 


ou every blessing, I am Very respectfully, yours, 
tran ory SDILN J CLARKE, Rector of Bt. Peter's Church, Washington, Pa, 
With such assurance and from such men, no stronger proot Giese aipeed ealans Reagpess rer geemg wom total 
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AYER’S CATHARTIC..PILLS, 


OPERATE by their powerful influence on the internal visera topurify the blood and sti uulate it into healthy action. 
They remove the obstructions of the stomach, bowels, liver, and other organs o!’ the body, and, by restor their 
irregular action te health, correct, wherever they exist, such pareneernente, a on Gy See causes of disease. An ex- 
tensive trial of thetr virtnes, by wharves i Physicians, and P. Aoeweciad of dangerous diseases almost be- 
yond belief, were they not substantiated by persons ofeach omnes position and vend geroy as to Soria the niet of 
untruth, Their certificates are published. in my Argerican Almanac, which my Agents furnish gra inquiring. 

Annexed wé give DIRECTIONS FOR THEIR USE in the’complaints which they huve been hen to cure : 

For Costiveness...Take one or two Pills,orsuch quantity as to gently move the bowels. Costiveness is fre- 

quently the aggravating cause of Pit: a ie phe dt reaprns oo pled is the cure ae both. No person can feel well 


while under a costive habit of body. as it can be, ptly reli 
For Dyspepsi aioe is i sometimes th the cause may “ee Ye, ncomfortabl take mild doses—from 
pe ebiea Fda xe into healthy action. tT ae a urn and 
or pera. ia, will tt rapid wraty die When it has don't 
“ae a F aye sacar naction of the ich prodasas’ gas ead eniviny ~ mbes of the 
i restored the eye take four to eight Pills at first, and smaller 7 Abe gee Bo stnew my and strength 


usness, Sick bee gaa Nausea, Mi SG tn Hive Boome SGN Ge Bin, tale from four 
wittghs Pills ce catenin ten If they take more the next 
iain will bn ecteee bit Gnas sinn mpphoun. md menpens foe owe ol Lae tn He stomach is foul. 
For Scrofula, Erysipelas, and all Diseases of the Skin, take the Pills free’ ular ad ore 
the yey =, The ‘ie tog ood a yg eet of these Fil disappear. Many dreadful and sores 
ave ea an 
saturate the whole 4 ta hive completely 9 Se ens be 
_ pois eg forbids that you should parade 
all or any.of the anolean diseases of the po meny cond ag wants 
To Purify the Blood, they are the best medicine discove: They be freely and frequent!; 
and the _——— which sow the seeds of incurable diseases will be swept out system like chaff before the 
—_ as pees * much good in preventing sickness, as by the remarkable cures which they are 
making eve! 


Liver error oo weep and al Sap ao Affections arise from some derangement—either ity. 
congestion, or obstructions of the Liver. and congestion vitiate the bile and render it unfit for is 
disastrous to the health, and the constitution is aeonanie undermined by no other cause, Indigestion is the symptom, 
Obstruction of the duct which empties the bile into the stomach, causes the bile to overflow into the blood. is pro- 
duce Jaundice, with slong aod dangerons train of evils, Costiveness, or Spe ae tegen ae and ‘diarrhea, pre- 


languo: 
sometimes drowsiness ; sometimes there is severe pain in the side ; 
greenish yellow ; the stomach acid ; the bowels gore to the touch ; the whole system irritable, with a tendency to fever, 


_ which may turn to bilious fever, bilious — bdilious diarrbaa, d , ce. A medium dose of three or four Pills, 
taken at = Ae Mt, Shores by two or three in the morning, and a days, will the cause of all these 
_ ft = ked to — poy when = cure al aby the 

eumatism, Gout, and all Inflamm ‘e vers are ra; onred the purifying vttects of these Pills 
the blood, and the Giawales which they afford to the vital 4 For these and all kindred com- 
plaints t should be taken in maid donee, bo seven Se loti 


a Dinner Pill this is both agreeable and useful. Ee poe set int eta 
acne hes been taade more effectual to the purpose for which a Dinner Pill is 
Prepared J.C. AYER, Practical and Anal ene LOWELL, Mass., 
snd Seid by all Druggistaand Dealers in Medicine, everywhere. 
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DRED: 
A TALE OF THE GREAT DISMAL SWAMP. 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “(TJNOLE TOM’S CABIN,” &c. &. 
In two vols. 12mo, Price, $1.75. 
Tals work is destined to renew.the sxplament occasioned by.the advent of the first great novel 
devoted to the Anti-Slavery cause. ‘Those who have read the proof-sheets pronounce it superior to 
“Uncle Tom” in breadth of conception, intensity of interest, and power in treatment of character 


and principles. The publishers deem it unnecessary to say more in commendation of the work of au 
authoress so well known.on both sides of the Atlantic, 
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EN..G:LoLS: He -TeR-AD DS. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


In one vol. 12mo. Price, $1. 





This will undoubtedly be the most widely popular of the author’s works. The subjéct, however 
hackneyed by other writers, furnishes on admirable field for a. philosophical observer like Emerson. 
Probably no such critical analysis of Eoglaw4—her character, institutions, her elements of strength 
and of weakness—has ever been made. But the form of the work is not pretentions; it is a series of 
sketches, written in the author’s peculiarly racy and idiomatic style, in which an occasional felicitous 
phrase or epithet often expresses as much as a page of prosaic description. 


ALSO, UNIFORM EDITIONS OF EMERSON’S WORKS, 
EMBRACING 
ESSAYS, First.and'SecondSeries, 8. 2) ss) ee wo Dv Oln 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN, .. Gir Meh AVEO aS. get ty 1 vol. 
MISCELLANIES, Containing “ Narurn,” &, . ° . ° ‘ + l-vol 
These Volumes .are universally admitted to be among the most valuable contri- 


butions to the world’s stock of ideas which our age has furnished. Every page bears the impress 
of thought; but it is thought subtilized, and redolent of poetry. , 

{a A complete edition of Emerson’s Works, on fine paper, and in various elegant styles of 
binding, now ready. 
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COMEDIES. By Grrorez H. Catvert. Im one volume, .. . Price, 75 cts. 
VASSALL MORTON: A Novet. By Francis Parxman, Author of 
“ The ew oon | of the Pontiac,” &c. wins - $1.25 


ROMAINE’S LIFE AND ADVENTURES: A Story, of Island 
Life.’ And one of the most.entertaining books before the Public, “ $1.15 
COLOMBA,: A Srory or tHe Corsican VENDETTA. ‘ “ ¢ “. 5 cts. 
j BERENICE: An Avropiocrapuica, Noven. . : i ; = $1.00 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
. PUBLISHERS, 


13: WINTER STREET, BOSTON 
# 7 
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J. M. FAIRCHILD & CO., 


109 NASSAU STREET, N. Y,, 
HAVE-JUST PUBLISHED 


THE SECOND THOUSAND OF 


THE AMERIOAN PULPIHT: 


Sketches, Biographical and Descriptive, 


or 


LIVING AMERICAN. PREACHERS, 


. AND OF THE 
RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS AND DISTINCTIVE IDEAS WHICH THEY REPRESENT. 


By Henry Fowler, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Rochester. 


One Vol.. Octavo, of 515 pages. With Ten Steel Portraits. Handsomely bound in Muslin. $2. 


i ea 


THE WORK EMBRACES SKETCHES OF 


Eowarp Norris Kirk, D.D., Grorce W. Beruune, D.D., Cuartes G. Sommers, D.D., 
Ropert Barrp, D:D., Srepuen H. Trea, D.D., Freperick D. Huntinaton, D.D, 
Rev. Wa. H. Mitsvrn, Gronce B. Cuzzever, D.D., Rev. Tuzopore L. Curier, 
Witt R. Wittiams, D.D., Curster Dewey, D.D., LL.D., Francis.L. Hawas, D.D., LL.D, 
OrviLtz Dewey, D.D., Joun P..Dursin, D.D., Ricuarp S. Stores, Jr, D.D., , 
Lrowanp Bacon, D.D., Bry. Henry Warp Bercuen, James W. Atexanper, D.D., 
Sapup. H.'Cox, D.D., LL:D., Rev. Atsekt Barnes. 


IT 1S EMBELLISHED WITH FINE STEEL PORTRAITS 


OF THE 


REV. DRS. KIRK, BAIRD, SOMM RVILLE DEWEY, COX, awp TYNG; anp or ran REV. 
* MESSRS. ek BEECHER, Coren ke BARNES. 








It has been the design of the author in this book to present, through living moe the Characteristics of 
the American Pulpit, and some.of the Distinctive Features of American Churches, ‘is has determined the se- 
lection. Representative Men, who are mostly prominent men, have been chosen, representing not only Denomi- 
rations, but Religious Movements and Practical Ideas, Principles and Facts. There has also been a purpose in 
these Biographies ~more than to gratify curiosity or exalt individuals—born out of a hope to promote Christian 
Union by grouping diverse Christian views. 

Among the movements portrayed may be mentioned the Free-Church Presbyterian System in New York, 
of 1831-1834, with appropriate mention of Joel Parker, Charles G. Finney, and others; the:remarkable Revwals 
from 1830 to 1840; the effective Methodist Pioneer Work at the West, from 1790 to the present time, with brief 
sketches of Bishop Asbury, Father Haxley, George Peck, and others, and interesting anecdotes illustrative of the 
Preacher’s life; the strange manifestations in the’“Cumberland Réemval” of 1800; the Anti-Slavery Riots of 
1834; the Liturgical Movement within-the Congregational, Presbyterian, and other Denominations, contrasted 
with the significant movement jin the oe Qburch, towards a relaxing of Forms, and in behalf of ‘| Bvangeli- 
oat Catholicity ;” the Trial of Mr. Barnes for Heresy, resulting in the division of the Presbyterian Church ; 
and the rupture of the Masstchusetts Churches into. Orthodox and Unitarian, contrasted with the Present 
Movement towards a reunion by the ‘Evangelical Unitarians.” ta 

The ideas of Dxtenipore Preaching, Freedom of the Pulpit, Créeds, and Theologies, Christian Reforins, Con- 
secvatism, Christian Union, ete., etc, are discussed, incidental to the leading plan of faithfully presenting the 
various views of the several Representative Preachers. ‘ 

Clergythen and Students will find it valuable in its suggestive character—farnishing useful hints on the pro- 

n of Sermons and on public speaking. 
The Publishers feel warranted in offering this book as a Good Book, worthy of regard from the Christian, the 


Philanthropist, and the Religious Teacher; as a True Book, in which. iographies are strictly accurate, and 
none of the Anecdote’ Spocnyphals jand as a Readable f. st ito all, from its historical matter, its 
agreeable narratives, its f: I criticisms, and its popular style. 


PRICE. TWO, DOLLARS. ‘ 
{Ce Single copies sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of the price. 
, J, M, FAIRCHILD & CO., Publishers, 109 Nassau Street, N.Y, 


For sale in by CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO.; in Philadelphia by W. 8, & A. MARTIEN; and 
by llers generally. Orders from the trade respectfully solicited. 

GOOD AGENTS WANTED inevery town, to whom liberal terms will be given. “Address 
the rs 





